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WOMEN IN POLITICS 

BY CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBINSON 



If the old adage " A new broom sweeps clean " be true, 
it would seem that the converse is equally so, namely : that 
a clean broom sweeps like new. In thinking of woman 
in politics I should prefer to consider her from the stand- 
point of the " clean broom " rather than that of the " new 
broom," although at this moment she must be regarded as 
" new " also. 

Everything that is absolutely new is of necessity some- 
what potential, and the importance of its potentiality is 
whether it can be of service or not. The only way in which 
women can be of real political service is, first of all, to be 
sincere and clean in their attitude toward the issues and 
the individuals which make for political, or rather for 
public importance. 

I am one of the people who believes that there should 
not be " A Women's Party " per se, but that the women 
should work shoulder to shoulder with the men, being 
admitted into their councils learning from them, and, at 
the same time, bringing to them the helpfulness of a stand- 
point untarnished by compromise with principles. 

Compromise, we all know, is a necessary law of life. 
My brother, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, when President 
of the United States, used frequently to illustrate this 
maxim, holding up the fore finger of one hand and putting 
a finger of the other hand on its apex, while he said, " You 
know (this he said to me) that my temperament would like 
!to get here (indicating the top of his finger) — I want to 
achieve the thing I set out to do, but if, through circum- 
stances, I cannot get quite to the top of my desire, would I 
not be foolish to sit sulking at the bottom rather than to 
climb up two thirds of the way? " 
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Women, owing to the fact that they have not, except in 
occasional instances, taken part in public life, are apt to feel 
that to " climb up two-thirds of the way " is equivalent to 
accepting defeat, and they are likely to injure the cause for 
which they are working by refusing legitimate compromise. 
Therefore, it would seem infinitely wiser that they should 
be a part of the men's organizations rather than that they 
should stand by themselves. The great asset that they can 
bring to political parties is their absolute sincerity and un- 
swerving cleanliness of purpose. 

I hope that no woman at any National Convention will 
ever put in nomination a candidate in whom she has not 
confidence. I hope no woman at any National Convention 
will ever put in nomination a " Favorite Son," for " com- 
plimentary purposes." What we need in this country and 
what, perhaps, women in politics can assist in bringing 
about, is a strong belief and determination that we really 
can get what the people want if the people only want it hard 
enough. 

In 1916 I felt that the will of the people had been de- 
feated because my brother, Theodore Roosevelt, was not 
nominated for the presidency of the United States. 

I made this statement to him after the convention, and 
he laughingly replied, " If they had wanted me hard 
enough they could have had me." 

Women want things harder than men, they are more 
ardent, more focussed, and if they can keep that ardor warm 
enough in their hearts., and yet sufficiently in check not to 
forego realizable ideals, they will be of immeasurable 
value in the future life of our great nation. 

What I, myself, feel that I strongly need, is education in 
political methods. By the above I do not mean corrupt, 
but proper, intelligent, political methods. We women are 
at the present moment like the Freshman Class at a great 
college; we are intelligent, we are eager, we are honest in 
our desire to achieve, but we are uninformed. The Senior 
Class may not be as genuine in its ambitions, the very facts 
of its experience may have warped its ideals and brought 
about disillusions, but the experience itself cannot be denied. 
The Senior Class knows how to go about its work, it knows 
the methods of examinations, it has accumulated a certain 
store of practical information, and what the Freshman Class 
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should do is to hold itself in bounds, not leap into the fray 
with f oolhardiness, but sternly determine to make itself con- 
versant with ways and means, and at the same time grapple 
its higher ideals to its heart with " hooks of steel," and thus 
reach the position of the Senior Class still strong in desire 
for the good of the College, and yet able to use for that good, 
practical methods without which success cannot be achieved. 

I am convinced that it will be well for women to go 
slowly in accepting political positions. Personally, when 
approached at the informal Republican Convention at Sara- 
toga, and my aid solicited to assist in designating a woman 
as a nominee for Lieutenant Governor of New York State, 
I frankly replied that I was not in favor of a woman nom- 
inee for that position. I do not think that most women have 
yet reached a point in the actual business of politics which 
would make them more desirable than men for such a posi- 
tion. 

The Democratic Convention at Saratoga designated a 
woman for Secretary of New York State; it may, per- 
haps, have been a good political move; — the Democratic 
party has made several good political moves in their nom- 
inations and designations, — but what we of the Republican 
party should earnestly try to do, and what, indeed, every 
party should try to do, is to designate or nominate the best 
individual for each position, and women must serve a longer 
apprenticeship in public affairs before they should be con- 
sidered for certain public positions. 

One of the ways in which women in any State in which 
they have been accorded the vote can be of inestimable 
service is in connection with the Public Schools and Libra- 
ries. The future of our country depends on the education 
of our native born and the education and Americanization 
of our foreign born children. The Public Schools, and the 
Library as an educational and community centre, mean the 
best incentive to patriotism, if proper teachers and libra- 
rians are in charge of these institutions. The women voters, 
especially because they are voters as well as women, can 
have great influence along the lines of seeing that no unpat- 
riotic teachers are allowed to hold positions in our public 
schools, and that the salaries of the teaching class and the 
librarians shall be sufficiently large to attract the more able 
and cultivated instructors. The force of every woman 
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voter should be used against such improper action as took 
place in the Board of Education of New York, in its retire- 
ment of Dr. Tildslay from the position which he had used 
only to promote the best educational and patriotic endeavor 
in our schools. Let more women primarily interest them- 
selves in such matters ; — let New York City women protest 
against the closing of the Branch Libraries in the lower 
parts of New York City, where those libraries were Amer- 
icanization centres; — let our voters, while studying some 
of the duties less familiar to them, perform other duties, 
such as the above, which they so well understand. A voter 
going with a practical protest to the Mayor or any other 
high official, must be considered, — a mere woman might be 
received with scant courtesy! 

The feminine mind is apt to confuse independence with 
righteousness. Righteousness, which means only right do- 
ing, can be practised as well within working organizations 
as by an onlooker, or so called " Independent," and much 
more effective work can be accomplished. The point, after 
all, is to achieve some important result, and the onlooker 
rarely does more than stand aloof and criticize. 

The woman who feels that to touch either of the great 
working political parties of our nation is to touch pitch, and 
who for that reason, stands aside from both, achieves only 
her own self-complacency. 

Every woman should study the underlying principles 
of the two great parties, and she can only study them by 
taking part in the political activities of her own district, 
should she live in the city, or her township in the country; 
she should try to make herself, by such effort, a factor in 
the local organizations. By so doing she becomes a factor 
in the larger National Organizations. 

We women can be of service by our mute example as 
regards our sense of obligation. Too few men take actual 
part in their home politics, and if the women will take that 
active part, their example — if mute! — will be of real sig- 
nificance! 

It is not that the vote itself is so much the important 
element in the new privilege and responsibility of woman, 
but rather her duty toward the vote and her solemn purpose 
to make that vote count the right way. 

Only the other day I heard a very intelligent woman 
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deplore the fact that the slogan of the Republican party in 
this campaign was to be " America First." I felt impressed 
at once with what seems to me the danger of " women in 
politics." 

Insensibly women have a more unselfish attitude toward 
most things than men, and in this case this woman felt it 
to be a selfish slogan, and was repelled by what she thought 
its lack of altruism. She seemed to feel differently after I 
had read to her the following quotation from Theodore 
Roosevelt's speech in Maine in 1916: 

The policy of the United States must be shaped with a view to two 
conditions only; first with a view to the honor and interest of the 
United States, and second, with a view to the interest of the world 
as a whole. 

Our first duty is to the United States, but if we are true to our 
principles we must also serve the interests of mankind at large. In 
addition to serving our own country, ive must shape the policy of our 
own country so as to secure the cause of international righteousness, 
fair-play, and humanity. 

Surely the above sentiments are not lacking in altruism, 
but they are lacking in the sentimentality which, I regret 
to say, is apt to tinge a woman's point of view toward prac- 
tical political duties. 

Another woman, to illustrate again the harm of a senti- 
mental attitude, wrote me after the two National Conven- 
tions, that having been an ardent follower of Theodore 
Roosevelt, she could not abide by the results of the Republi- 
can Convention, and had decided to vote the Democratic 
ticket because she would then, at least, be voting for a 
Roosevelt. 

Entire lack of logic, combined with sentimentality, had 
brought her to the intelligent conclusion that she would vote 
for a ticket on which was the name of a distant kinsman of 
Theodore Roosevelt, while she ignored the fact that, by so 
doing, she would be voting for the policies of a party which 
Theodore Roosevelt had combatted all his life ; — the poli- 
cies which during the last six years had been considered 
by him both sinister and calamitous in their results on our 
country! Such sentimentality in woman can largely undo 
the good she can do by her unswerving sincerity, and her 
fine sense of responsibility. 

I would therefore, in conclusion, beg the women of 
America to do what I hope to do myself, namely, to go to 
school ; — not to such schools as we have gone to in the past, 
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but to the hard school of public life, and this with no idea 
whatsoever of putting aside our private duties. Should we 
put those aside, we would become a less potent, rather than 
a more potent, influence; but, just as we have studied other 
arts in the past, let us study the difficult art of fitting our- 
selves to be able public citizens. Let us try to eliminate sen- 
timentality, yet in no way relinquish our sincerity and our 
practical idealism, let us work toward the Senior Class 
of Politics, and welcome the experiences which our arrival 
in that class should mean, without sacrificing our ardor for 
righteousness and our determination to make political and 
public life a career which does not of necessity blunt or de- 
stroy the higher enthusiasm of either man or woman. 

Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. 



